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GOOD WORDS.—XIX. 


One of the best and truest fields for missionary 
work is to be found in our meetings for worship 
themselves; ... tf these are pulsating with the life 
of God, and are yielded wholly to the sway of His 
Spirit, they will be the chief instrument whereby our 
message is to be known and our mission to humanity 
accomplished. 


—Britisn Frrenp. 
Editorial, Fourth month, 1904 


LONG WORKING FOR GREAT WINNING. 


I doubt it not—the Truth will come, 
The clouds that cover now the sun 

Will vanish, Love will find her home, 
And Wrong be righted, Justice done. 


Yet ere we reach the destined goal 

Our feet will tire, our hearts will doubt, 
And many a false and faithless soul 

Will yield ere we are mustered out. 


Our foes are strong, their forts are high, 
And where the myriad legions stand 
Our ranks are thinned, and now the sky 

Is bending black above the land. 


What wonder that the standard bends 
In hands that held its staff so long? 
What wonder that faint-hearted friends 

Grow weary of the war with Wrong? 


Yet, courage, we who build for God 
Earth’s Palace of the Coming State— 

Who hope so much may bear the rod, 
In darkness hold His hand, and wait. 


—Joseph Dana Miller, in the Public (Chicago). 


FRIENDS IN TRADE AND BUSINESS. 


[Read by Charles F. Jenkins, Fourth month 24th, before the 
students of Swarthmore College and others, in connection with 
the exercises preceding the meeting for worship.] 

Twenty-one years ago this coming summer I had 
to decide whether I should enter upon a course at 
Swarthmore College, or embark in business. For 
reasons which seemed important at that time, the lat- 
ter course was chosen, and I was consequently de- 
prived of the advantages which you are now enjoying. 
That the choice was made as it was must be my ex- 
cuse for the topic I have chosen and for any short- 
comings in the presentment of it. 

Not one of you, I think, fully appreciates at their 
full value, at this time, the advantages you are en- 
joying, which appreciation will only come to you with 
full force in after years. But these privileges, you 
must remember, bring with them a greater responsi- 
bility, and it is only fair that more should be expected 
of you in the business and professional world than of 
those who have not had these opportunities. And 
what the Society of Friends has a right to expect of 
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you when you enter on your larger career will be my 
endeavor to show. Not all of you are members of 
our Religious Society, but what I have to say should 
apply equally to all of other faiths, as it may relate 
to them and the organization of which they are mem- 
bers. 

The Society of Friends has always insisted on the 
closest relationship between our walk in every-day 
life and the religious profession which we make. The 
fathers of the Church were not willing to set off the 
Sabbath from the rest of the week, and it has always 
been their teaching that every-day conduct should be 
raised to the plane of what is usually considered 
right and proper for First-day. It asks its members 
to carry with them into their daily walk and their 
business life the Golden Rule, and the teachings of 
fairness and uprightness of the Master. From a lit- 
tle book, with which some of you may be familiar, I 
have drawn out those tes achings which they. consid- 
ered necessary for guidance in our business life. 

There are some trades and professions which 
Friends are debarred from entering, by the funda- 
mental teachings of our Society. We are not per- 
mitted to engage in the manufacture of firearms and 
ammunition for warlike purposes, nor are we -ex- 
pected to embark in the manufacture or sale of to- 
bacco and liquor. 

In this connection there is a pleasing circum- 
stance remembered concerning the late treasurer of 
Swarthmore College. He was engaged in a business, 
a very profitable branch of which is the sale of fire- 
arms, and of this in turn, one of the most profitable 
parts is the sale of revolvers. Now the ultimate ob- 
ject of a man having a pistol is to defend himself, 
which may involve shooting his fellow man, and for 
this reason Robert Biddle never would add pistols to 
the line of goods sold by his firm. During slavery 
times many Friends would not sell the product of 
slave labor, believing that it was wrong to do so, and 
I could cite numerous other cases where Friends have 
denied profit to themselves, in lines of trade usually 
considered right and proper by the world, in order 
that they might live consistent members of Society 
and at peace with their own light. 


Friends are also cautioned as to their responsibili- 
ties in their connection with incorporated companies, 
and asked to be careful how they assume that acts 
which would be improper for them as individuals are 
allowable in such companies. This lack of a feeling 
of responsibility by members of corporations is often 
noted in the business world. Stockholders allow 
some shrewd, not over-scrupulous manager or super- 
intendent to do things which they are willing to profit 
by, but which they would not be willing to do them- 
selves, 
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But our Society has gone further than making gen- 
eral statements as to our conduct in the commercial 
world, and in the little book to which I have already 
referred, there have been laid down in different 
places a number of definite rules. Some of these I 
have brought together and codified, and I can assure 
you, from my experience, that if these rules were car- 
ried out faithfully and fully, every man and woman 
among you could count upon achieving a business 
success which really is success. 

The first: 

“Pe careful not to venture upon such a business as you 


do not well understand, nor launch out in trade beyond 
your abilities.” 

Rule second (and, by the this is a very im- 
portant one. Many men fail in business through not 
knowing just how their books stand): 


“You are recommended frequently to inspect the state 
of your affairs, and to keep your accounts clearly and 
accurately.” 

Rule third: 


‘It is earnestly desired that you be careful to avoid all 
pursuit after the things of this world by such ways and 
means as depend too much on hazardous enterprises.’ 


Rule fourth: 


“Bound your engagements by your means, and when 
you enter into contracts or make promises, endeavor on 
all occasions strictly to fulfill them.” 


Rule fifth (and this, perhaps, has been the rock 
upon which many men have met disaster. Please 
note it carefully): 

“You are cautioned how you enter into joint obligations 
with others, under the plea of rendering acts of kindness; 


many by so doing have been suddenly ruined and their 
families reduced to deplorable circumstances.” 


way, 


This does not mean that you are not to aid others, 
but it does mean that when you endorse a note or ob- 
ligation for any person that you are fully able to meet 
it yourself without disaster to yourself. This is a 
good rule for a young man to make and stick to: 
never to endorse a note for another merely as accom- 
modation to them. It may be a mistaken kindness. 

Our sixth rule, and the last, i 

“You are earnestly advised to inspect the state of your 
outward affairs at least once in a year, and ask yourself 
these questions: Have I been careful to live within the 
bounds of my circumstances, without ostentation or vain 
display, and have I kept to moderation in my trade or 
business? Have I been punctual to my promises and 
prompt and just in the payment of my debts.” 

The foundation of success in the business world is 
the inclination and ability of people to pay their 
debts. It is not known definitely, but it is supposed 
there are 2,000 agencies or firms in this country 
whose business it is to ascertain and report, to those 
who pay them for this service, whether people do pay 
their debts. In addition to these agencies, every 
large mercantile house has one or more clerks, called 
“ credit men,” who-do nothing else but keep in touch 
with the circumstances of their customers, investi- 
gating the careers of those who apply for credit, and 
keeping themselves informed of untoward events in 
the business careers of those who have already had 
dealings with them. Some of the large agencies pub- 
lish books, in which are listed all the leading business 
men, firms and companies of the country, their esti- 
mated wealth, and what their credit standing is. To 
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show the magnitude of this work, such a book will 
contain over 1,200 pages. It will weigh thirty 
pounds, and the one I know best contains 1,400,000 
names. In order that it might contain the latest re- 
liable information, last year there were added 333,- 
000 names, 295,000 names were obliterated, and 
312,000 changes were made in the ratings and styles. 
While this is perhaps the largest agency in the coun- 
try, still it is but one of many. Now all this care and 
investigation would not be necessary if business was 
conducted on a cash basis. If when you bought some- 
thing you paid cash for it, and if when you sold some- 
thing you always received the money, there would be 
no need of knowing the financial standing of those 
engaged in trade. Credit is thus the foundation on 
which the commercial world rests. The great prin- 
ciple which underlies credit is confidence, and confi- 
dence again in turn is built on three great require- 
ments—character, capacity and capital. I have 
placed these requirements in the order of their im- 
portance, and but little time need be devoted to two 
of them. Of the three—character, capacity and 
capital—any business man of experience will tell you 
that to achieve success in the business world charac- 
ter is the most necessary. 
able without it. 


True ‘success is unattain- 
With character and capacity hand in 
hand, capital is not necessary, or will be easily forth- 
coming. Character in the business world means a 
reputation for truthfulness and for justness. It 
means integrity and promptness, all of them center- 
ing to the one great act of always paying your debts. 
Thus commercial agencies, in rating men, while they 
give due attention to the capital employed, depe nd 
more on the character of the firm or individual. A 
man with $10,000 invested in his business, and a rep- 
utation for the faithful, systematic and just discharge 
of his debts, will get credit favor, when the man with 
$100,000 capital and poor reputation for paying 
would be considered a much greater credit risk. You 
will therefore appreciate how a good character is 
essential to the successful conduct of business, and 
how all-important it is that you should be punctual to 
your promises and prompt and just in the payment 
of your debts. 


And now I hope to make it clear that true success 
in life not consist in the amassing of great 
wealth. If there is one failing more than another 
in the life of our business men to-day, it is their utter 
absorption in business affairs. They think business, 
can talk of nothing else, and live business morning, 
noon and night. They become mere sordid machines, 


many of them but little better than the inanimate 
cash register. 


dc C8 


When you go out into the world take some part, 
no matter how small, in something outside the trade 
or business or profession which you adopt. Keep up 
your interest in your college and its work, help your 
meeting, take an interest in literature, science or eco- 
nomics, go in for forestry or city parks, or reform 
polities; do something for your fellow man, for some- 
body other than number one. 

Even from a worldly point of view such a course 
will aid you. Your mingling with other men of af- 
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fairs (and you will find that usually it is the men of 
affairs who are engaged in these altruistic move- 
ments) will help you. It will broaden your outlook, 
develop your faculties, improve your health and en- 
large your acquaintanceship. It will give you change 
of thought and occupation, which will enable you to 
return to your daily task with a renewed vigor that 
in the end will bring you to the same financial goal, 
but a rounded, broadened and he ‘Ipful man or woman, 
instead of some one-sided financial automaton. As 
our little book succinctly puts it: 

“Much hurt may be done to the religious mind by 
excessive and absorbing attention to outward affairs, for 
this, if suffered to prevail, benumbs the soul and prevents 
its ascending in living aspirations toward the Fountain of 
Eternal Life.” 

It would indeed be unfortunate for the Society of 
Friends if the many sacrifices which were required of 
its members when they founded Swarthmore College 
were not rewarded by something better than this. If 
the very qualities which are instilled in you here are 
the means of drawing you further and further from 
its work, then have the sacrifices been in vain. If the 
training which it gives you enables you to achieve 
success more quic ckly, if that suecess engrosses you to 
the exclusion of your duties to the Society, then do I 
think the effort has been in vain. Let us have more 
devotion and less culture, rather than culture and 
learning and worldly success, coupled with an indif- 
ference and neglect ‘of the higher duties of life. 

Indeed, it is a real calamity to many men to ac- 
quire wealth in any great degree. This has been one 
trouble with the Society of Friends. The qualities of 
industry, plain living and right business conduct have 
enabled many of its members to acquire considerable 
fortunes. They have been unwilling to continue in 
the plain and moderate ways of Friends and their 
children have been brought up in luxury, with desires 
for social position, for power, for other surroundings 
and diversions. They have consequently sought com- 
panions among those of similar desires, and thus in 
many instances have become lost to us. Of course 
there are exceptions to this statement, exceptions 
which will occur to you as I read, but it is neverthe- 
less true from the time of William Penn’s children 
down to the present day. Philadelphia society, as it 
is called, is largely made up of descendants of the 
early Quaker merchants, whose children or grandchil- 
dren were not willing to continue in the simplicity of 
Friends, but who, it is interesting to note, are proud 
to trace back their descent to some worthy Quaker 
ancestor. The little book which has been quoted puts 
the demoralizing effect of wealth plainly and earn- 
estly, so that I cannot refrain from again copying 
it: 

“We affectionately desire that Friends may wait for 
Divine counsel in all their engagements, and not suffer 
their minds to be hurried away by an inordinate desire for 
worldly riches, remembering the observation of the Apostle 
in his day, so often sorrowfully verified in ours, that 
‘They that desire to be rich fall into a temptation and 
snare and many foolish and hurtful lusts.’ Even when 
riches to an extraordinary degree have been amassed by the 
successful industry of parents, how often have they proved 
like wings to their children, carrying them beyond the 


limitations of the Truth into liberties repugnant to our 
religious testimonies, and sometimes into undertakings 
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which have terminated in irreparable damage to their 
temporal affairs, if not an entire forgetfulness of the great 
work of the soul’s salvation.” 


In talking to a Friend, formerly connected with 
Swarthmore, the other day, he remarked that he did 
not think Swarthmore graduates were doing their full 
duty to the Society of Friends. He mentioned this 
and that graduate, from whom might reasonably be 
expected some service in meeting work, who appar- 
ently was indifferent to its claims upon him, or to- 
tally absorbed in his own affairs. I do not know what 
basis he has for his statement, but I do know that in 
our meetings for discipline, young people are con- 
spicuously absent, and that in looking over the men’s 
branch of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting one is im- 
pressed with the overwhelming proportion of silvered 
heads. The younger men are chained in the fierce 
commercial struggle of the day. Many of our large 
monthly meetings have changed their time of meet- 
ing to the evening, especially to accommodate busi- 
ness men who feel they cannot attend during the day- 
time. The mere regular attendance of 
First-day morning counts for something 
this is no more than the 
should be expected of you. This will bring its own 
reward. But it is the little things beyond this which 
you can do, if you will, that will count. 

It seems to me that in England more than in 
America business men have learned that there are 
other things besides money, and particularly among 
Friends we find many examples of those who take 
time to further the good works of charity or reform. 
There are usually three or more members of Friends 
in Parliament, and many of them are County Justices 
or occupy other important public positions. Not 
long ago our friend, John Wilhelm Rowntree, ad- 
dressed you here at Swarthmore. He is one of a fam- 
ily of men engaged in almost gigantic enterprises, 
having under their control the supervision of over 
three thousand people in great factories in York, with 
estates in Dominica and other tropical parts, and vet 
this Friend finds time to devote himself to the works 
of the Society. He is now at work on a history, in- 
volving much time and toil. His father, the active 
head of the firm, has written a book, which is an au- 
thority on the subject of temperance, recognized over 
the English-speaking world, and his brother has made 
a most exhaustive study of the condition of the poor 
in York, and has published the results in a book, the 
most scientific and complete, I believe, that has ever 
been made. So much are these works authorities in 
their respective spheres that when John Wilhelm 
Rowntree delivered an address in Liverpool not long 
ago, one of the audience was heard to ask another, 
“ Who is this man?” and he was answered, “ Oh, he 
is the brother of poverty and the son of drink.” 

In England the Society of Friends has organized 
what are called adult schools, which are for working- 
men, usually held First-day mornings before meeting, 
and there are literally hundreds of business men, 
working their full share during the week, who First- 
day mornings breakfast at an early hour and are 
away to teach in these adult schools. Our friend, 
Perey Bigland, who has been with you recently, is a 


meeting 
, but after all 
reasonable service which 
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teacher in one of these schools, and has to walk some- 
thing like two miles, I think, each First-day morning 
to reach it. I mention him simply as an example of 
a busy professional man who thinks it his duty to 
devote at least a small portion of his time to Society 
work. 

There is so much good to be done, and the workers 
are so few, that I hope not one of you will consider 
you have been successful in your business career with- 
out taking time and thought for these spiritual af- 
fairs. What could be more desirable in a business 
way than to look back over an honorable career, a 
competency earned with income enough to provide 
comfortably for old age and to meet the demands of 
relatives, friends and charity, and a record of good 
work in the other fields I have mentioned. 

Perhaps these remarks savor too strongly of the 
secular, and seem out of place in this quiet First-day 
morning, but I have wanted to show you how import- 
ant it is that early in life we should form those habits 
which establish the character of the business man, 
and that we should not be so engrossed with outward 
affairs that we do not have time to attend to the 
duties we owe to our families, our associates, the So- 
ciety to which we belong, and to God, through whose 
love and mercy we are here. For, after all. “ What 
shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world and 
lose his own soul?” 





























It yet remains for me to say, what many have al- 
ready known, that the little book from which I have 
so largely quoted is the book of Discipline and Ad- 
vice of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. Discipline has 
not always a pleasing sound, and from experience I 
know that youth is oft impatient of advice, so that I 
should rather like to call it the Key or Guide for 
every-day life, for it shows how the teachings of the 
Great Book are to be practically applied to our every- 
day affairs, that we may live up to the light which has 
been committed to us so generously and abundantly. 
















QUAKERISM: ITS INNER STRENGTH AND 
OUTER WEAKNESS. 
{An address by Edward Grubb, delivered before the Young 


Friends’ Association of Philadelphia, and before other meet- 
ings of Friends.] 













(Conclusion). 


(b). Then, again, the writings of the early Friends, 
the “ Apology ” as much as any, display a want of 
clear thought as to the nature and limits of authority 
in religion. They assume (and, of course, rightly) 
that the Spirit illuminates the minds of those who 
yield themselves to its operations; but they do not 
explain with sufficient clearness the means by which 
this illumination ¢an become effective—the mode in 
which it works, and the human faculties through 
which it operates. Sometimes the “light within ” 
is spoken of as so wholly supernatural that it seems 
the human percipient has nothing to do at all, any 
exercise of his reason or judgment being treated as 
an obstacle that must at all costs be cleared out of 
the way. The thought of the Spirit’s work being to 
_enlighten the reason, and to direct the mind to the 








































thoughts upon which a right judgment can be 
founded, is (so far as I am aware) but seldom met 
with in the early literature of the Society. 

The consequences appear to me to have been in 
many ways unfortunate. The way was easily laid 
open to the assertion of personal infallibility; and, 
when facts showed the danger of extravagance in 
this direction, as in the cases of James Nayler and 
others, the position was safeguarded by statements 
in regard to the authority of Scripture which were 
never really harmonized with the older doctrine. 
Consequently, it is quite possible for widely divergent 
forms of faith to ground themselves, by choosing 
their own passages, on the writings of the early 
Friends. But the most practically detrimental effect 
of the absence of a sufficient recognition of the human 
element was that to a large extent Friends were led 
to ignore and even deny the need for religious teach- 
ing. It was assumed that, without any definite pro- 
vision for such teaching, all that was needed would 
be either given directly by the Spirit, or provided, 
under immediate prompting, in the way of ministry. 
This is probably a very important cause of the de- 
cline of Quakerism in the eighteenth century. One 
secret of the narrowness and rigidity that set in is a 
very simple one—it was just ignorance. English 
Friends cannot forget the debt they owe to such men 
as Samuel Fothergill and Joseph ‘John Gurney for 


arousing them to the need of instruction, especially 
in regard to the Bible. 


(c). Passing to causes of weakness not peculiar 
to Quakerism, we may note how its history repeats 
that of almost every great religious movement, in- 
cluding Christianity itself. The intensity of the 
spiritual fervor of the founders and early disciples 
begins to die down. The inward vision of their suc- 
cessors grows dim. They have not, as before, the 
clear and certain consciousness of the Spirit’s pres- 
ence with them, and they see only too plainly reasons 
for doubting it in others. Hence, one of two things 
happens: Either they cling with redoubled tenacity 
to the words and ways of the founder, and can find 
no place for any new movement of the fountain from 
which his inspiration sprang, or else they invent an 
organization to do the work that is being done no 
longer through them by the spontaneous moving of 
the Spirit. The first result is illustrated in the 
Pharisaic strictness of our Lord’s own day; the sec- 
ond in the growth of priesthood and sacraments in 
the early Church. Both are shown in the history of 
our own Society; the first in the intense rigidity of 
a century ago; the second in certain “ pastoral ” de- 
velopments in American Quakerism, which are not 
without their parallels in England. I do not, of 
course, intend to suggest that no individuals have 
been in conscious possession of the Spirit, either in 
middle or later Quakerism. What I am concerned 
to urge is that, where the Spirit’s power and pres- 
ence is a conscious possession of the Church, there 
is no need either for a rigid conservatism, on the one 
hand, or, on the other, for recourse to outward sup- 
ports, whether clerical or ecclesiastical. 

These considerations may lead us naturally to our 
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final point—the question, What are the remedies for 
the weaknesses of which we are so conscious: 

1. The common answer, “ more individual faith- 
fulness,” need not detain us long. It is so true as 
to be little more than a truism; though quite indis- 
putable, it throws but little real light on the subject. 
“ Faithfulness ” to what? To the monitions of the 
Spirit. Yes; but if our spiritual vision has grown 
dim, if our inward ear is deaf, how are we to receive 
those monitions? How are we to be sure what the 
requirements of the Lord are? You may hear some- 
one speaking to you in another room, but if a thick 
stone wall is between the speaker and yourself, it 
may be very difficult to make out what he would have 
you do. 


2. Hence, the first requisite would seem to be a 
deeper spiritual experience on the part of us all— 
such a yielding of ourselves to God as shall break 
down these thick stone walls we have built between 
ourselves and Him, and flood our whole being, as 
Isaac Penington’s was flooded, with light and love. 
Is this a platitude also? Surely not. If we believe 
in Christ, we must believe, even in spite of personal 
discouragement, that this deep spiritual experience, 
with the clearness of vision that attends it, is not 
meant for a favored few, but for all who will dili- 
gently seek it and receive it with trustful hearts. 
We need not suppose that we can secure it just when 
we like, for the self-renunciation which is its first 
condition cannot be accomplished “ in the cold ”—it 
needs the kindling of the fire. We can only yield our- 
selves completely to one whom we supremely love. 
But this is what Christ offers us, as we approach His 
Cross. The search for the Holy Grail may be long 
and weary, but “ he that seeketh findeth.” 

3. Following from this must come such a unity 
with our Lord’s will that we long to join Him in the 
service of our fellows. “ For their sakes I consecrate 
myself ” was His own word about Himself, and there 
is no true consecration that stops short of this. The 
desire to be of use to somebody is the first and most 
entirely natural and healthy outcome of a renewed 
heart. 


Need we be afraid of “ creaturely activity ” ? Look 
at it all round. One the one hand, the old warning 
against this mistake has a most important place. We 
are all too apt to go at things in our own way, in 
fussy restlessness, “ mistaking,’ as Charles Spurgeon 
once said, “ perspiration for inspiration.” One reason 
we accomplish so little is that we do not wait to 
“ acquaint ourselves with God,” to be taught by Him 
and endued with power from on high. “ Only he 
who has can give,” said Emerson; “ he on whom the 
Soul descends alone can speak.” Look again at our 
Lord’s example. For thirty years He waited to begin 
His work, till the right time had come. And yet 
all that time He must have felt that the world was 
going wrong. It is not the engines that thump and 
rattle that do effective work, but those that are noise- 
less, because they are perfectly fitted and move with- 
out friction and waste of force. We shall accomplish 
ten times more by “ resting in the Lord and waiting 
patiently for Him” than by the most frantic ex- 





ertions outside His will. In these days of restless 
activity it is specially needful to remember our 
Lord’s words to Martha. 

On the other hands, there is no doubt that “ crea: 
turely activity ” has often been used as a bogey to 
frighten earnest and devoted hearts by people w hose 
faith was so orthodox as only to be fit for a museum, 
who had encased themselves within it as in a hard, 
unyielding shell, and who, finding the expansiveness 
of new life uncomfortable, were determined at all 
costs not to give it a chance. It is not “ creaturely 
activity ” to be so alive to the moving of the Spirit 
as to recognize that, life necessarily means growth 


and, therefore, change; that “ humanity sweeps 
onward ”; that / 
“New occasions teach new duties; time makes ancient good 


uncouth; 
They must upward still, and onward, who would keep abreast 


of Truth.” 

It is not “ creaturely activity ” to be awake to the 
larger conceptions of a Church toward which we are 
returning; the Church which is to be the organ and 
expression of the Kingdom of God among men; the 
Church of many membe ‘Ts W hich i is yet one body. It 
is not “ creaturely activity” to recognize that a 
Church, like an individual, cannot live its true life 
by thinking of itself, but must lose its life to save it; 
that, as Dr. Fairbairn has well said, “ The Churches 
that convert most men and best use the men they 
have converted, are the most in accord with the mind 
of Christ.” 

4. How to apply these thoughts to our own case? 
Are we finding work for our young people to do, for 
the good of our congregations and for the help of 
those outside? We lose many of our best because 
they find more opportunities of usefulness elsewhere. 
If we are alive to their needs, as well as our own, we 
shall be earnest in seeking to induce them to accept 
appointments of various kinds, in arranging for 
friendly visits to other meetings, where, perhaps, 
they may feel a call to service which they would 
shrink from at home, in helping them to take part 
in adult or junior school work for the good of their 
fellows. 

Then it is absolutely necessary that thought and 
care and much prayer should be devoted to our 
meetings for worship, if the great central truth for 
which we stand, the real presence of the Spirit of 
God, is to be worthily presented in practice to our 
own members and to the world. We have suffered 
more than anything else from spiritual indolence and 
laissez faire in regard to our meetings for worship. 
These meetings will not “run” themselves. It is 
one of our most favorite delusions to suppose they 
will. In every really living congregation there must 
be at least a few who make the meetings for worship 
a real concern—indeed, their chief concern. These 
should meet together from time to time to consider 
the needs of the congregation and how they are being 
met, to plan the effective distribution of ministry, 
and so on. It is absurd to suppose that, if the meet- 
ings for worship are wholly out of our thoughts six 
days out of seven, they will ever be a power in our 
lives. To those who take vocal part in the ministry— 
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would that more felt called to do so—I would spe- 
cially commend these thoughts. I am far, indeed, 
from suggesting that any of us should go to meeting 
with our minds charged with what Barclay called 
“conned and gathered stuff,’ which we are deter- 
mined to let off, come what may, upon our long- 
suffering brethren. What I do urge is that we should 
be constantly on the lookout for ‘thoughts that may 
help others, and earnest in prayer that God will use 
us in their service. 

If we wish to save the Society—and it is only worth 
saving if it has a message for humanity which human- 
ity needs—it is absolutely essential that the vocal 
ministry shall receive far more attention than our 
Church at present gives it. We don’t want what are 
called “ intellectual sermons,” but we do want living, 
heart-searching and upbuilding power, and (broadly 
speaking) we are not getting it, either in meetings 
that are predominantly conservative or in those that 
are more evangelical. If we decline to take pains 
with the ministry on Quaker lines, it will be devel- 
oped on pastoral lines, either nominally within the 
body or else frankly outside it, and in either ease it 
means that we abandon our real message to the world. 
The eldership should be such as earnestly and lov- 
ingly seeks to lay the responsibility for ministry on 
those who seem to have the needful spiritual gifts 
but to be neglecting them. The whole Church should 


feel it to be its concern to train its young people so 
that a share in the ministry of the Gospel may be 
looked forward to as their highest honor and privi- 
lege, and their gifts be cultivate d accordingly. 


This means that religious instruction 
much more seriously taken in hand. 
at all costs against singling out a class to receive 
special ministerial training. What we need is to put 
the best spiritual and mental equipment that we can 
secure for them within the reach of all our members. 
We have suffered grievously from the fear to use 
our minds, and from unwillingness to take pains to 
furnish them with sound knowledge of the Bible and 
of religious history—of the great facts and methods 
of God’s revelation of Himself to men, and of the 
spiritual experience which the revelation has wrought 
within them. I recognize to the full that the S Spirit 
ean and does use unfurnished minds in helpful min- 
istry to others; I have heard brief and pointed ad- 
dresses from those who have had no opportunities 
of learning, which have shown deep knowledge of 
the things of God, and have found a witness in all 
earnest hearts. But a congregation is not built up 
on a ministry that is mentally deficient, if this is all 
it gets. If uneducated ministry is all there is to be 
had—f all the trained minds are in one set of bodies, 
and all the warm hearts in another—the congrega- 
tion will not and cannot prosper. The greatest need of 
our Society at the present time is to bring the two 
together: to train the minds of the earnest and de- 
voted workers, and to warm the hearts and kindle 
the enthusiasm of those whose intellectual powers 
are developed, but whose inner life is comparatively 


ce id. 


This is one great aim of our Summer School move- 


must be 
We must guard 
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ment—an aim that is being attained in larger meas- 
ure than a few years ago some of us would have 
thought possible. Its most striking feature has un- 
doubtedly been the union of entire intellectual open- 
ness and fearless investigation into the facts of 
religious history, with deep spiritual earnestness and 
a growing heart experience of the things of the 
Spirit. It has been to myself a deep joy to witness 
the steps forward of se eking souls, coming forth from 
dark and lonely places into the brightness and fellow- 
ship of conscious Christian experience. 

Whatever may be thought of this particular 
method of meeting the problem, let me urge once 
more, in conclusion, the absolute necessity of facing 
the question of our congregational life and of the 
ministry. Our meetings will not thrive if we simply 
leave them to take their chance; if we, who are really 
concerned for their welfare, do not put into them 
much work and thought and prayer. The right kind 
of ministry will not be developed unless we take pains 
with it, seeking to lay upon those who have some 
measure of spiritual experience (without which there 
ean be no ministry worth the name) their respon- 
sibility for helping others, and to lead them into 
fields where they can feed and grow strong in mind 
and soul. 

Our whole system of free ministry is on its trial. 

If we let things drift, it will inevitably die away, 
and with it the spiritual message that has been en- 
trusted to us for the world. 

If we cannot present that message in practice, it 
is little use our presenting it in theory, in the form 
of discourses on “ Friends’ principles.” A real and 
living worship, with a ministry that carries convic- 
tion, searching the hidden depths of the heart and 
bringing home the offer of heavenly healing for its 
sins and sorrows, is the one chief means by which 
we can convince others, as in the days of Penington 
and Barclay, that God is with us of a truth. The 
noisy, restless, weary world needs now as much as 
ever that quiet, heavenly Voice, that whisper of 
the Holy Ghost itself, which breathes, nowhere else 
on earth, perhaps, with the same deep and heartfelt 
power, as in a true Friends’ meeting. 


“With that deep hush subduing all 
Our words and works that drown 
The tender whisper of Thy call, 
As noiseless let Thy blessing fall 
As fell Thy manna down. 


“Drop Thy still dews of quietness 
Till all our strivings cease; 
Take from our souls the strain and stress, 
And let our ordered lives confess 
The beauty of Thy peace. 


“ Breathe, through the heats of our desire, 
Thy coolness and Thy balm; 
Let sense be dumb, let flesh retire; 
Speak through the earthquake, wind and fire, 
O still small voice of calm! ” 


Louder and longer than the roar of guns and the 
cries of battle will come to the nations those simple 
words, “‘ Blessed are the merciful ” and “ Father, for- 
give them, for they know not what they do.” 
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SPREAD OF THE GOSPEL FROM ITALY AND 
GREECE. 

FRIENDS’ CHRISTIAN HISTORY 

Read Matthew, x.. 7-28; John, iv., 35-38. 


Moreover it is required in stewards that a man be found 
faithful—tI. Corinthians, iv., 2. 


While the Christian Church was undergoing trans- 
formation in the great centers, it was continually 
growing at the circumference. In the reign of Dio- 
eletian it had become so widely known in Armenia, 
the region to the south of the Black Sea, that Greg- 
ory, “ the illuminator,” who had spent his life in the 
effort to convert the ancient nation, was able to in- 
duce the king not only to receive baptism himself, but 
to adopt Christianity as the state religion. This was 
about the year 300 A.D. The Armenian Church, 
which has suffered so much under the tyranny of the 
Turks, exists unto this day as an independent organ- 
ization, the official head or Catholicos residing at 
Etchmiazin. 

A little later, in the reign of Constantine, a ship 
was wrecked on the coast of Ethiopia, now called 
Abyssinia. Most of the ship’s company were killed; 
but two voung men were spared and rose to high 
pei with the king. Being released after some 

ears, one of them, Frumentius, was ordained bishop 
oe Athanasius, and returned to Ethiopia, where he 
founded a church which still exists as a nominally 
Christian body, though its spirit is very far from 
Christian. 

These are mentioned especially because they be- 
‘ame independent churches after the separation of 
east and west. 


LESSON—NO. 18. 


But long prior to these times mission- 
aries had made their way into still more remote re- 
As early as 202 A.D. there was a Christian 
Church at Edessa in Mesopotamia. By the same date 
the gospel had been preached in Parthia, Persia and 
Media, in the regions of Africa, above Egypt, in 
Spain, Germany and Britain. This does not mean 
that the various pe ople s of these lands were converted 
as nations, or even in large numbers at this time; but 
a beginning was made and Christian teachers learned 
in some degree the magnitude of the task before 
them. 

About the end of the third century, or early in the 
fourth, Christianity was introduced among the Goths, 
a Teutonic people then in the regions of the Black 
Sea and the Danube River. They were represented 
at the Council of Niczea by a bishop named Theophi- 
lus. But the really efficient cause of the conversion 
of the Goths was Ulfilas, himself a Goth, who gave 
his life to the preaching of his faith among his own 
people. He spent part of his youth as a hostage in 
Constantinople, and there embraced Christianity. On 
his return he translated most of the Bible into the 
Gothie language, inventing or adapting an alphabet 
for the purpose. Nor was his influence confined to 
his own nation; but by his missionary journeys, and 
perhaps even more by his book, he was a potent fac- 
tor in introducing his faith to all the Teutonic tribes 
of eastern Europe. All these—the Goths, Vandals, 
Burgundians and Sueves—accepted Christianity dur- 


gions. 





ing the fourth century and earried it with them in 
their great 
lowed. 
by the Teutons was that known as the 
The 
and most of the missionaries of the east had been of 
the same faction: a fact of considerable importance 
in view of the conquest of most of the Roman empire 
by these Teutonic peoples in the fifth and following 
centuries. 


invasions of the west, which soon fol- 
The particular form of Christianity adopted 
Arian heresy. 
teachers of Ulfilas had been adherents of Arius, 


When the Romans conquered Britain they put 


down Druidism and its bloody sacrifices, but beyond 


some changes of name among the Celtic gods they 
made little alteration in religious usages. Christi- 
anity found its way into Britain very early—certainly 
before the end of the third century, since in 314 three 
British bishops attended a church council in Gaul. 
Nothing certain is known of this early propaganda; 
it spread into Britain as it spread everywhere in the 
empire, carried by merchants, soldiers, or slaves, and 
establishing itself by its own inherent appeal to the 
best in human nature. In the fifth century the Ro- 
mans withdrew their troops, which were needed 
nearer home, leaving England to be overrun by the 
Saxons, Jutes and Angles, from whom are descended 
our modern Anglo-Saxons. This conquest split Gaul, 
which was subject to the Roman Church, from the 
Irish Christians who had maintained a position of in- 
dependence. Both of these Christian bodies under- 
took the evangelization of the conquerors of Britain, 
but the English Church was finally to come chiefly 
under the influence of Roman missionaries about the 
end of the sixth century in the pontificate of Gregory 
the Greet. 

The Franks, a Teutonic people, who conquered 
Gaul and gave it their name about the end of the 
fifth century adopted the Athanasian (or Roman) 


Christianity instead of the Arian form of the other 
Teutons (496 A.D.), and not long after, their king, 
Clovis, allied himself with the Roman popes. The 


conquests of the Franks thereafter over the other 
Teutonic people meant the conquest of Rome over 
the Arian heresy. 


Topies.—The Druids, Ulfilas and the 
tory of the Alphabet, ¢ 
version of England. 

References.— Backhouse and Tyler, Emerton, 
man, Gibbon, Histories of England, ( 
France. 


Goths, His- 
rregory, Augustine and Con- 


Mil- 


rermany and 


Just as in a neglected house there may be condi- 
tions that attract vermin and breed a pestilence, so in 
the mind, long closed to light, there may be a stock of 
old ideas in different stages of decay in which are 
nurtured the germs of disease and death. To go 
down into the cellar of the mind and up into the gar- 
ret, to drag out the moldy and infected thoughts and 
scour the hidden corners and flood the darkness with 
the sunshine—what if we were to do this every 
spring /—-Herbert S. Bigelow. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 7, 1904. 


Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us mot later than Third-day morning. 

Please address all letters to N. W. Corner Fifteenth and 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


OUR YEARLY MEETINGS. 

To those who take an active interest in the organ- 
ization and work of our Society as a religious body, its 
coming together as a yearly meeting is always a seri- 
ous occasion. Not alone the responsibilities attached 
to its business interests, but the great desire for the 
deepening of the spiritual natures of the whole mem- 
bership weigh heavily. 

In the far-away past, when travel was tedious and 
time taken from home duties required much self-sac- 
rifice, great efforts were made to attend yearly meet- 
ing, and attendance upon it was greatly valued for its 
social opportunities, as well as spiritual refresh- 
ment. Friends of all ages planned to be present, and 
many Society friendships were made that were most 
helpful and ended only with life. 
meeting is not such a social factor. 


But now yearly 

The results of 
applied science have so eliminated time and space, and 
social functions have so increased everywhere, that 
many of our members feel excused from attendance, 
which results in a loss to themselves and to the meet- 
ing; yet in many localities Friends are very active in 
their home meetings, and there is a desire felt to carry 
this activity into the more stagnant places, for there 
is still an abiding trust in Quakerism pure and simple. 
Let no time be wasted over the ery of decadence, but 
seek to know how to deal with present-day problems, 
giving our fundamental doctrine our firm support, 
adhering to our distinctive testimonies, especially 
such as teach steadfastness of character and true sim- 
plicity in living. Let us keep perpetually on the 
watch, lest in our growing liberality—which is all 
right and proper—we give our heritage away for that 
which is not enduring. However much we may tire 
sometimes of tedious proceedings as to the “ state of 
society,” let us weigh well any proposed changes, re- 
membering that it is the tree of slow growth that en- 
dures the longest; let us not grow discouraged by this 
slow growth, but reverently pursue truth, as did our 
forefathers, believing our form of religion is the best 
for us, and in the “ faith that there is a Power in the 


universe wise enough to make truth-seeking safe, and 
good enough to make truth-telling useful.” 


CHOOSING A HOME. 

Nor long ago a young woman whose husband and 
children, as well as herself, are members of the So- 
ciety of Friends, wrote to one of the editors of the 
INTELLIGENCER concerning the advisability of moving 
into a different neighborhood. They have a comfort- 
able home, and her husband, who is a physician, has a 
good and growing practice, but they are troubled be- 
cause their little children have few desirable play- 
mates, and are too far from meeting to enjoy the ad- 
vantages of a First-day school. When they first mar- 
ried it would have been just as easy for this physician 
to establish himself in a Friendly center as in the 
village where he resides; but to make a change now 
This is 
but one of many instances where young married peo- 


would involve a great pecuniary sacrifice. 


ple, in choosing a home, did not give sufficient 
thought to the future of the children who would prob- 
ably be born to them, and the importance of provid- 
ing for them a helpful environment. 

There is another class of persons who ought to give 
due thought to moral and religious surroundings in 
choosing a home. Now that trolley roads are being 
built in every direction people are yearly leaving 
cramped apartments in great cities and buying for 
themselves suburban homes. In selecting the new 
home they consider the convenience of access to the 
city, the size of the yard and garden, the comforts of 
the house, the healthfulness of the neighborhood, and 
perhaps the school advantages that the place affords; 
but very often those who are members of the Society 
of Friends do not feel it essential that they shall live 
where they and their children can have the privilege 
After 


they have taken possession of their new abode, and 


of attending a Friends’ meeting regularly. 


have had time to realize what their children are miss- 
ing by being deprived of Friendly associations, they 
discover that they have made a mistake. 

Often the selection of a home depends largely upon 
the business in which the husband is engaged. His 
work has placed him in some city or State far removed 
from Friends’ meetings, and the home must be where 
the work is. The young Friend, in choosing his life 
work, should bear in mind the things that are more 
to be desired than money. He should look forward 
to marriage and parenthood and consider seriously all 
the moral obligations that these relations will in- 
volve. It will help him to decide wisely if older 
Friends show a loving interest in the welfare of the 


young who are growing up in their midst and make 
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it as easy as possible for them to settle down amid 
Friendly surroundings. 

When there are good reasons for making a home 
away from a Friends’ neighborhood it is still possible 
to keep the children in touch with our religious So- 
ciety. Scattered Seeds should form a part of their 
reading matter, and a portion of each First-day should 
be devoted to the consideration of the Friends’ lesson 
leaf best suited to their age. The parents should tell 


them about Friends’ meetings and should make them 
acquainted with our fundamental principles and tes- 


timonies. In many instances children who have been 
thus trained are as staunch Friends as their parents, 
though they may never have been inside of a Friends’ 
meeting. 

If our members as a whole placed more stress upon 
religious influences and less upon material surround- 
ings it would be much easier for the young to begin 
their new lives in the old neighborhoods. The neces- 
sities and even the comforts of life may be had at a 
comparatively small cost; but our young people feel 
that unless they have all the cumbersome luxuries by 
which their elders are surrounded, they will be 
thought peculiar, and few of them have the moral 
courage to begin life simply. Let us all learn to value 
the influences that feed the soul more highly than the 
external pleasures that pamper the body, and thus 
exemplify to the world the beauty of the simple life. 


The Friends’ Quarterly Examiner for Fourth 
month contains “ The Structure of the Sermon on 
the Mount,” by William C. Braithwaite; “ Joseph 
Whitwell Pease,” by “ One Who Knew Him ”; “ Co- 
Education”; “The God of Nature”; Emerson’s 
“Over-soul,” and “ Modern Psychology,” by Elizabeth 
Fox Howard; “ An Analysis of the Ministry,” by 
John William Graham, being his Asbury Park Confer- 


ence address; “ Ministry from the Objective Stand- 


point,” by Ernest Warner; “ Essential Christian- 
ity ” (according to Adolf Harnack), by Dr. Thomas 
Hodgkin; the first of a series of articles on “ Science 
and the After Life,’ by James Edmund Clark; 
“The British and Foreign Bible Society ”; “The 
Centenary of Protestant Missions in China ”; notices 
of new books. Editorials deal with “ Aleoholism in 
London,” “ Friends’ First-day School Association,” 
“The Bible Society.” 


The worth of civilization is the worth of the man 
at its center. When this man lacks moral rectitude, 
progress only makes bad worse, and further embroils 
social problems.—Charles Wagner. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

“ Four men have been hanged in Chicago within a 
few days. One had killed a fellow being while 
brutally under the influence of liquor. The other 
three were young men, scarcely out of their teens, 
who are described as bandits because of the strenuous 
life they led. These boys were no worse than the 
average boy. Had they lived in favorable surround- 
ings they would have found an outlet for their adven- 
turous inclinations by hunting wild game, struggling 
with the elements in yachts, or by participating in 
some of the great sports, from college football to 
military activity, whereby well-to-do youth tame the 
spirit of boyhood as they grow into manhood. . . 
The newspapers of Chicago—not merely the yellow 
ones, but the truly good newspapers also—did more 
to stimulate murderous possibilities when they re- 
ported those hangings than could be done by all the 
dime novels ever printed. ... But it is not so much 
the newspapers as the people that are to blame. The 
papers only report facts about executions, and this is 
part of their business. As facts, executions must be 
reported. It would be extremely dangerous to free 
society to prohibit it. But the people themselves 
cause the facts. They do so by retaining the mur- 
derous, the murder-inculeating, the murder-making 
institution of capital punishment. . . . The best pre- 
ventive of lawless murder is not lawful murder. It 
is the general inculeation of respect for human life. 
That is the only preventive. But this preventive is 
impossible so long as society itself deliberately de- 
stroys human life, and teachers and preachers and 
law-givers applaud the custom.”—The Public (Chi- 
cago). 


Representative Bartholdt, of Missouri, introduced 
a concurrent resolution in Congress on the 28th, re- 
questing the President to invite the governments of 
civilized nations to send representatives to an inter- 
national conference to devise plans looking to the 
negotiation of arbitration treaties between the United 
States and the different nations; also to discuss the 
advisability and, if possible, agree on a gradual reduc- 
tion of armaments. As chairman of the American 
group of the Inter-Parliamentary Union for Interna- 
tional Arbitration, Representative Bartholdt has been 
authorized to appoint a committee of ten to make 
arrangements for the reception and entertainment of 
the foreign delegates who will attend the meeting to 
be held at St. Louis Ninth month 5th-10th. Congress 
appropriated $50,000 for the purpose, and it is ex- 
pected that 300 or 400 delegates will be present. 


The Conference for Education in the South was 
held in Birmingham, Ala., on the 26th and 27th. 
Robert C. Ogden made the annual address and was 
re-elected for the fifth term as President of the Con- 
ference. Addresses were made by the Episcopalian 
Bishops of Massachusetts and of Rhode Island, and 
by John Graham Brooks. The party that went 
from the North as guests of Robert C. Ogden 
to attend the Conference are enthusiastic over 
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their trip. There was no doubt in the minds 
of any of the educators that the work of the in- 


dustrial schools of the South is in the right line, and 
that it is doing the greatest good for the South, where 
the States spend nearly half of their revenue for the 
support of their schools. The impression was that 
the industrial features of the Southern institutions 
might be applied with advantage in the North. 
Representing a larger expenditure than any similar 
enterprise heretofore attempted on this continent, 
greater in its ambition and wider in its scope than 
any previous effort of its kind, the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition was formally opened on the 30th. It is 
estimated that about 232,000 persons entered the 
gates on that day. The opening day figures at Chi- 
cago, 1893, were 137,557; Philadelphia, 1876, 186,- 
It is estimated that not more than 2 per cent. of 
those attending the Purchase Exposition on the first 
day were admitted on passes. It is said that rooms for 


672. 


192,000 guests are available at St. Louis. The per- 
manent hotels number 100, with a capacity for 
20,000. The temporary hotels will accommodate 


35,000. Boarding and rooming houses will provide 


for 130,000, and provision is made for 7000 in tents 
near the grounds. 

President Loubet, of France, accompanied by For- 
eign Minister Deleasse and a distinguished party of 
French officials, arrived in Rome on the 24th, to 
repay the visit of King Victor Emmanuel to Paris 
last fall. The visitors were entertained royally, 
being the desire of Italy to prove that, while loyal to 
the Triple Alliance, she is quite free to entertain 
friendly relations with other Powers, having for her 
object the maintenance of peace. The Clericals de- 
sired to organize a demonstration of protest against 
the visit of President Loubet to Rome, but this plan 
was not carried out, it having been learned that the 
Pope disapproved of such a demonstration. It is an- 
nounced that the protest of the Pope against the pres- 
ence of the French President at the Quirinal will take 
the form of a note to all the Catholic Powers. 

Shipments of coffee received in New York recently, 
says the Philadelphia Ledger’s correspondent, seem to 
justify a suspicion long held that the supply of Mocha 
and Java coffee that reaches this country is infinites- 
imal. One importer says that he has absolute knowl- 
edge of an instance where a cargo of Brazil coffee was 
shipped from New York to Java, the mats included, 
and later was shipped back to this port as pure Java 
coffee. He added that he was positive of the facts, 
and knew the man who shipped the coffee from here. 
Similarly, there are strong suspicions in the minds of 
many men that the heavy shipments of cottonseed oil 
that leave here on nearly every steamship bound to 
the Mediterranean ports, find their way back to this 
country as olive oil. 

The year 1903 stands as the high water mark of 
prosperity in the anthracite coal trade, according to 
a report of the Geological Survey about to be issued. 
It says that the production of that year exceeded by 


eS 


more than 6,000,000 tons that of any previous year, 
and that the demand for coal gave a fair return to all 
concerned in the industry. The consumption of the 
smaller sizes of coal increased 2,468,694 tons over 
1901, despite the opinion expressed at the close of the 
anthracite coal strike that bituminous coal had largely 
supplanted anthracite for steam purposes. The total 
production was 66,351,713 tons, valued at $152,036,- 
448. The number of men employed was 150,483 

The “ Acta Pauli,” a narrative of the travels of the 
Apostle, heretofore known only in fragments, has 
been compiled and translated by Dr. Karl Schmidt, 
and has been published by the Heidelberg Press. The 
work of compilation involved the slicing together of 
2000 fragments of papyrus, and this, with translation 
from the Coptic, has required seven years for its com- 
pletion. The acts of Paul comprise ‘d one great work, 
of which only separate parts are now possessed. The 
work included the so-called “ Theela acts ”; secondly, 
the apocryphal Epistles to the Corinthians, and third- 
ly, the martyrdom of St. Paul. 

Free firecrackers and torpedoes will be given in 
unlimited quantities to every child in the city on the 
Fourth of July by the C hicago Amusement Assoeia- 
tion, provided the children will assemble in the publie 
parks and playgrounds and explode them under the 
supervision of a fireman, physician, policeman and a 
member of the association. A crusade against dyna- 
mite bombs and crackers and against the toy pistol is 
announced as among the main objects of the new asso- 
ciation. All cases of accident or death reported as 
resulting from the use of these forbidden explosives 
will be traced back to the seller. He will be held 
personally responsible and prosecuted, 

Antonin Dvorak, the composer, died suddenly in 
Prague, Bohemia, his native place, of apoplexy, on 
the Ist. One of the foremost representatives of the 
Slavonic movement in modern music, a teacher of 
high ability, he was at one time a familiar figure to 
the music lovers of New York. For several vears 
he resided in that city, being the head of the National 
Conservatory of Music, and some of his most im- 
portant compositions were written in the United 
States. 

“ From the 1st of this month on there will be f wer 
saloons in New York,” writes a press correspondent, 
‘on’ account of the increase in the excise tax and a 
falling off in the consumption of beer, due to the hard 
winter and the building strikes. These burdens have 
been more than many saloon-keepers could bear, but 
there will be no famine in saloons, as in many locali- 
ties the average of three on a block will be 
tained.” 


main- 


The tenth annual meeting of the National Munic- 
ipal League twas held in Chicago, beginning the 27th, 
with delegates present from every large city in the 
United States. Clinton Rogers Woodruff, of Phila- 
delphia, spoke on “ A Year’s Disclosures; ” Charles 
J. Bonaparte, on “ Partisanship in Polities;” Dr. 
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Rowe, of the University of Pennsylvania, on “ Uni- 
versity and Collegiate Instruction and Research in 
Municipal Government.” 


Every obstacle to immediate rebuilding in the 
larger part of the burned district of Baltimore has 
been removed, and all that now remains is the clear- 
ing of lots and actual beginning of work. Definite 
building lines have been established on all the streets 
which are to be widened, and there will be no further 
agitation for the widening of any other streets. By a 
vote of 14 to 9 the First Branch City Council decided 
against the Baltimore street widening ordinance. 


The Board of Edueation of New York city has 
yielded to public sentiment by withdrawing its oppo- 
sition to the retention of women teachers who marry. 
The action of the Board was not entirely voluntary, 
as the Court of Appeals has decided that a woman 
cannot be dismissed from the schools for marrying. 


A bill to prohibit priests and other religious fune- 
tionaries from wearing their robes of office in the 
streets and preventing people engaging in religious 
demonstrations in the streets was defeated in the 
Cuban Senate. 


The second session of the Fifty-eighth Congress 
closed on the 28th. 


"BIRTHS. 


RUSSELL.—Fourth month 7th, 1904, at 175 Bell Avenue, 
Cleveland, O., to A. Curtin and Carrie B. Russell, a son, who is 
named Hugh Edward. 


DEATHS. 


BARTRAM.—-At his home at White Horse, Willistown, Ches- 
ter County, Pa., on First-day, Fifth month Ist, 1904, Mordecai 
T. Bartram, aged 61 years. Funeral at Willistown Friends’ 
Meeting House on the 4th. 


GRIEST.—In New Castle, Lawrence County, Pa., on Third 
month 20th, 1904, after years of intense suffering, which she 
bore with great fortitude, Theresa J., wife of Joseph Griest and 
daughter of Nathan and Mary Ann Griest, formerly of Adams 
County, Pa. 


KERVER.—On Fourth mo. 19th, at her home, near Ridge- 
ville, Warren County, Ohio, in the 87th year of her age, Juliet 
D., widow of the late Moses H. Kerver, M.D., and daughter of 
Aaron and Elizabeth Wynne Janney, of Loudon County, Va. 


KESTER.—At her home in Millville, Pa., Third month 26th, 
1904, after an illness of eight weeks, Tamar Jane Kester, in 
her 74th year, a lifelong member of the monthly meeting of 
Friends held at Millville, Pa. She was the youngest of a fam- 
ily of ten children, four of whom, one sister and three brothers, 
survive her. 

Her remains were carried to their last resting place by four 
young men, her great nephews. Two of her eighteen great- 
great-nieces and nephews were present at her funeral, which 
was held in the meeting house. Interment was made in the 
yard adjoining. " 


LEA.—At the home of his parents, Rutherford, N. J., Fourth 
month 4th, 1904, after a lingering illness, William E. Lea, son 
of Edward S. and Eugenia Wysong Lea, aged ten months. 


THOMPSON.—At his home, in Unionville, Centre County, 
Pa., on the 13th of Fourth month, 1904, Andrew J. Thompson, 
a valued member and elder of Centre Monthly Meeting. Had 
he lived till the 15th he would have been 68 years of age. He 
bore without a murmur total blindness, which came a short 
time before his death. 


MARY A. BURNS. 


The subject of this memoir was born in Harrisville, Harrisor 
County, O., Fourth month 8th, 1822, but had spent most of her 
girlhood and earlier womanhood at Clear Creek, Putnam 
County, Ill., where she removed with her parents, William and 
Lydia Lewis, at the age of 14 years. They were among the 
little band of Friends that established Clear Creek Monthly 
Meeting of the Society of Friends in the then new prairie State. 
Here she resided for forty-two years, at which time she re- 
moved with her only daughter and her family to Great Bend, 
Kan., removing with them six years later to Ottawa, Franklin 
County. In the later years of her life she was away from the 
Society of Friends, but always retained her membership, and 
was a living example of the beautiful truths they inculcate. 
She retained her faculties to the last, and through all her long 
life her aim seemed to be to help others. She was esteemed by 
all who knew her, and especially loved and honored by the 
family of grand-children who had always known grandmother 
as one of the home circle. She folded her tired hands as if in 
sleep and passed peacefully to the higher life on the 2d day of 
Third month, 1904, aged nearly 82 years. 


NOTES. 

Second-day evening of Yearly Meeting Week in Philadelphia 
the Conference of Friends’ Associations will meet at Race 
Street. Dr. J. Russell Smith, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, will preside; Mary M. Fox, of Short Creek Association, 
Ohio, will act as secretary. The general subject will be 
“Friends and Politics,’ with subdivisions as follows: (1) 
“Some Fundamental Principles Involved in Good Citizenship 
Historically Considered,” discussion to be introduced by Dr. 
George D. Leutscher, George School; (2) “ Are the Duties of 
Public Office Inconsistent with the Principles of Friends?” in- 
troduced by Thomas B. Hull, Jr., of Baltimore; (3) “ The Ex- 
periences of Non-professional Politicians in New York City 
Politics,” introduced by Anna Morris Jackson, of New York 
City; (4) “The Primaries,” Dr. Wm. W. Speakman, Swarth- 
more, Pa.; (5) “How an Association May Enrich the Civic 
Life of Its Neighborhood,” by J. Hibberd Taylor, Kennett 
Square. <A general discussion will follow. 

On visiting the St. Louis Fair and giving it a thorough in- 
spection Rebecca B. Nicholson finds it would be very unsatis- 
factory to carry out present plans for the Conference trip 
Sixth month 21st, as everything is in a very unfinished state, 
and will defer the trip and combine it with the one in Ninth 
month. Also, she has just returned from a tour of inspection 
for homes at Toronto for Conference Friends that wish to at- 
tend and will be glad to give any information that any one 
may desire in regard to location and price of board. She has 
secured a rate at the Temperance House, Niagara Falls for one 
night and breakfast at ninety cents; at the New Temperance 
Annex, finished and furnished very nicely, with elevator and 
all other comforts, for $1.00 for all night and breakfast, very 
rear the station, Gorge trolley past the door. By addressing 
R. B. Nicholson, with a stamp, she will be glad to give any in- 
formation that Conference Friends may desire. 


An adjourned meeting of “The Association for the Pro- 
motion of First-day Schools within the Limits of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting” will be held in Race Street Meeting House 
on Fourth-day evening, Fifth mo. llth. The topic, “ What 
the First-day School Means to Us, and What Should be Our 
Attitude in Regard to Its Future?” will be presented in 
papers by Ellwood Roberts, of Norristown, and George A. 
Walton, of George School. The discussion will be opened by 
Joseph C. Emley, of Malvern, followed by Anna B. Sheppard, 
of Camden. The question, “How much of the Bible and what 
parts would you have a child learn?” will be answered by 
Elizabeth Powell Bond, of Swarthmore. 

Joun L. CARVER, Clerk. 


“Our friends, Sarah M. Haviland and Mary Travilla, were 
very acceptably in attendance at our meeting in Flushing on 
First-day morning. the 24th. A goodly number were present, 
who were reminded that, if we have not a “ Mountain Top,” 
as Jesus had, we can repair to the mountain top of our own 
hearts to pray to our Heavenly Father, and that each must 
work out his own individual salvation.” M. 





A Friend in Chicago writes: “At the Central Meeting of 


Friends, in Chicago, Fourth mo. 24th, we were favored with 
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the presence and ministerial labors of our dear Sister Elizabeth 
Lloyd, whose exhortations and words of counsel all tended 
toward higher resolves and nobler deeds. 


Friends of Millville, Pa., were much pleased to have the 
presence and participation of Ellwood Roberts and wife and 
Mary R. Livezey, of Norristown, in their meeting and school on 
First-day, the 24th ult.; and Louis B. Ambler, of Philadelphia, 
in like manner last First-day, the Ist instant. To be thus re- 
membered has an encouraging and reviving effect upon the 
visited, and opens the way for further mutual effort and 
achievement in that which pertains to the welfare and ad- 
vancement of our Society. 


FRIENDS’ NEIGHBORHOOD GUILD. 


GIFT OF $500 FROM ONE WHO HAS NO CONNECTION WITH 
FRIENDS, 


John Moffitt, whose business brought him in contact with the 
district in which is situated Friends’ Neighborhood Guild, hav- 
ing been entrusted with the distribution of the residuary part 
of the estate of a person having no connection with Friends 
(for a portion of which application was made by Philadelphia 
Quarterly Meeting’s Philanthropic Committee), his knowledge 
of the needs of the neighborhood led him to award us five 
hundred dollars. 

Our committee is very desirous of investing this as a nucleus 
of an endowment fund, but our income this year (appropriation 
from the quarterly meeting and contributions from interested 
Friends) is not yet sufficient to cover our expenses. 

REPORT FOR THIRD MONTH OF WORK AT THE GUILD. 
The average attendance at the First-day School was sixty- 
five. We have decided to take this department to the “ Chil- 
dren’s Meeting” on First-day afternoon of yearly meeting. 

The Sewing School has 108 names enrolled; the attendance 
was very good. As soon as the girls learn to sew they are 
taught to make garments for themselves. Two hundred and 
fifty-six new and a few partly-worn pieces of clothing have been 
distributed. They are encouraged to save their pennies. They 
have deposited $105.06. which is drawn out from time to time 
as shoes or dress are needed or “ father is out of work,” and 
many wants are met by that which would otherwise be squan- 
dered a little at a time. 

On Third-day evenings ten large boys come regularly; the or- 
der is very good. They are interested in books and games, and 
would be glad to come oftener than once a week; but this we 
are forced to deny them, as we have not a sufficient force of 
helpers to allow it. 

On Fourth-day evenings we have about twenty-five. Lack of 
helpers has forced us to curtail our work in this department. 
Fifth-day evening we have the large girls, who are employed all 
day, earning their living. They enjoy music, reading and 
games. A young woman (not a Friend) has taught them to 
make their own hats, which they completed in quite a satis- 
factory manner. The Manual Training Class has continued its 
useful work. 

Sixth-day evenings smaller girls have been making belts and 
chains of beads. 

The Kindergarten continues full, and the children are very 
happy. ; 

There has been comparatively little sickness among the fam- 
ilies connected with the Guild. 

‘The superintendent has paid 125 visits during the month. She 
secured more positions for boys. She has distributed fifty part- 
ly-worn garments, two half tons of coal. Finding one woman 
dying of consumption, lying on a broken, springless lounge, we 
bought a comfortable cot and mattress, which we loaned her. 
She will not need it long; then the Board of Health will fumi- 
gate it and we will loan it to some one else. We secured a doc- 
tor for her; also a nurse from the Visiting Nurse Society. She 
is very grateful for everything we do. The young man reported 
dying last month ha’ passed away. It was such a comfort to 
him to think he need not be sent away to die among strangers. 

The bag of cocoa shells donated by Croft & Allen have been 
given out, a few at a time, to the mothers, and we hope at 
least five have stopped giving their children strong tea and 
coffee. We have told them of a place where they could buy the 
cocoa shells at two pounds for five-cents. 

The Mothers’ Meetings continue to grow in interest and 
numbers. 

The class in dressmaking failed because the teacher could not 
give it her regular attention. 

We are greatly concerned in regard to the great numbers 


of children on the streets who should be in school, and have 
reported them to the truant officer. Every child should be 
compelled either to be in school or at work. There are very 
few evils of which idleness is not mother. 

We need so much a larger house and grounds, where we 
could have a gymnasium for the boys and a bath-house and 
swimming peol, and a play ground for the little children. 

What nobler monument could one leave to their memory 
than a place that should stand as a “ Door of Hope” for all 
the years to come in this neighborhood! What glorious in- 
fluences might go out from such a center! 


Emity Wisvur, Superintendent, 
151 Fairmount Avenue. 


CASSANDRA T. Carr, Treasurer. 
1715 North Nineteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


| PURPOSE OF THE FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION IN TORONTO. 


To the Editor of THe INTELLIGENCER. 


Dear Friend:—The expected visit of Friends’ General Con- 
ference to Toronto this coming summer has awakened interest 
here already in organization and work. The best evidence of 
this is the formation last month of a Friends’ Association, the 
purpose and prospects of which are set forth in the following 
paper, approved at the Second month meeting and authorized 
for publication. 

As this organization proposes to hold occasional meetings for 
Christian fellowship and religious worship as one of its depart- 
ments, the members thereby declare their faith in those simpler 
fundamental, unifying truths of divine revelation, which are 
the basis of Christian worship and which are expressed in the 
words God, Christ and the Holy Spirit; God, our Creator; Jesus 
Christ, the revealer of God as our Father in heaven, and the 
Holy Spirit, who inspired the writers of Scripture and enlight- 
ens believers now and always. The faith which is thus pro- 
fessed is not so much credal and intellectual as spiritual and 
vital, such as saves from sin and wrong and creates Christ-like 
character and action. 

In harmony with a fundamental principle of the Society of 
Friends from its earliest history, this Friends’ Association seeks 
to avoid contentious matter in this field‘of faith and desires 
to demonstrate and promote Christian unity in the most com- 
prehensive form practicable. We rejoice because of increas- 
ing evidences of Christian unity and signs of coming union in 
Canada between Christian denominations, and wish it under- 
stood therefore most emphatically that we do not profess or 
intend to be another branch of Friends, or another Church, 
Our members have and retain their own church membership, 
and there are now on the list Anglicans, Presbyterians, Meth- 
odists, Unitarians and Friends. 

The members are like-minded people, banded together in 
Christian unity for practical purposes, mainly social, civic, 
philanthropic and educational. Of the great evils which afflict 
humanity we look upon war, intemperance and gambling as so 
prevalent and disastrous that every effort should be made to 
check these and arouse public opinion to higher standards. Our 
business is not to denounce, but to examine carefully these evil 
conditions and their causes, and then to join with others in 
building on good foundations for better times. 

We join with those who are already active in preventing and 
lessening intemperance and gambling. We co-operate with the 
Ontario Alliance for the suppression of the liquor traffic. We 
join with the Methodist Church in petitioning the Dominion 
Parliament for the repeal of sub-section 2 of section 204 of the 
Criminal Code, by which professional and public gambling is 
legalized on any race course of an incorporated association dur- 
ing the actual course of a race meeting; also in asking for the 
enactment of a law prohibiting the publication of betting in- 
telligence in newspapers. 

As far as we know there is no Canadian organization where- 
by those who have faith in peace and arbitration as the ra- 
tional and Christian substitutes for war, can make their influ- 
ence felt unitedly. ‘There is need for such an organization. 
The lovers of peace are not few, but they are feeble from lack 
of organization and united method. War is as great an evil 
as intemperence. ‘The condition of war is a reproach to rational 
beings, and té Christians especially. There is need of much 
education and effort. A citizen of our Dominion wrote to the 
Friends’ Association, declining membership, and arguing thus: 
“The non-combatant idea is bad for Canada. We are con- 
fronted by a nation of seventy-five millions, mostly hostile, 
which is preparing for war. It is our duty before God and man 
to set up a counter-armament for the preservation of our civil- 
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ization and liberties.” We are glad that thousands of citizens 
in the United States and in Canada do not accept the “ mostly- 
hostile ” attitude. 


We believe that it is plainly reasonable, undeniably righteous, 
and eminently Christ-like to ask Christian people to spend 
some time, money and energy in preparing for peace when so 
much is spent in preparing for war. It is the climax of ab- 
surdity to expect peace to prosper in the world and do noth- 
ing to promote it while taxes are constantly increased for war 
armaments. 

It is encouraging to know that there are upwards of two 
hundred peace organizations in the world; it is encouraging 
to know that there are in addition to several State societies, 
two very strong peace organizations in the United States, 
namely, the American Peace Society and the Universal Peace 
Union. 

It is encouraging to know that upwards of two thousand 
citizens of the United States will come here next summer whose 
influence in all the year will not be “ mostly hostile,” but alto- 
gether and always peaceful. 

We should not teach our children that the citizens of Canada 
and of the United States are “ mostly hostile” to each other. 
Reason, affection and a common brotherhood should make us 
always hosts and guests, in short, “ friends.” 

CANADIAN, 

Toronto, Fourth mo, 19th, 1904. 





CONFERENCE ARRANGEMENTS. 
LETTER FROM THE CHAIRMAN OF THE TRANSPORTATION 
COMMITTEE. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


Ksteemed Friends: Eight representatives of the Committees 
on Homes and Buildings and Transportation visited Toronto 
on the 15th and 16th of Fourth month to confer with the local 
committee and Friends in Toronto, and to look over somewhat 
the situation and consider the plans and arrangements for the 
meeting of the General Conference. Massey Music Hall, where 
it is proposed to hold the Conference, was inspected, and all 
were pleased with it in every respect. It is on the corner of 
Victoria and Shuter Streets, one block from the retail business 
thoroughfare, well lighted and ventilated; the acoustic prop- 
erties are claimed to be the very best. Besides the main floor, 
which will seat comfortably 1,456, there are two galleries, the 
first seating 1,015 and the second 912. There can be seated on 
the platform about 450. ‘There are rooms suitable for com- 
mittee rooms, and a large room that could be used as a din- 
ing room, the local committee having under consideration the 
question of making arrangements with a caterer to furnish 
at a moderate price a mid-day meal. There are a number of 
excellent restaurants within convenient distance of the hall 
—as it is possible that many of the people who offer accommo- 
dations would prefer to furnish only two meals, morning and 
evening. Trolley cars run in every direction; the single fare 
is five cents, but tickets are sold six for twenty-five cents, or 
twenty for a dollar; there is a very liberal system of transfers. 
Many of the houses and hotels offered were inspected, and 
the committee feel confident that Friends will be comfortably 
entertained at prices ranging for lodging only from $3.00 per 
week in private houses to $1.50 per day, this being the rate 
of the King Edward, the leading hotel in Toronto, and board 
and lodging from $5.00 per week to $2.50 per day. William G. 
Brown, the chairman of the Committee on Homes, etc., hopes 
to be able to make definite announcements at an early date. 

Although very little response has been received from the 
request of the Committee on Transportation in regard to 
choice of routes, etc., the committee feel that it will be ne- 
cessary to arrange for special trains. For the accommodation 
of Friends of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting trains may be run 
on three routes, the Reading and Lehigh Valley and Grand 
Trunk Railroads, through to Toronto without change, leaving 
Philadelphia in the early evening of the 10th, arriving the 
morning of the llth; another by the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
via Harrisburg and Emporium; also one by the same road and 
the Delaware and Lackawanna, via Trenton and Manunka 
Chunk, stopping at Cresco, the two last trains starting early on 
the morning of the 10th and to Niagara only, arriving there 
early in the evening of the same day, Friends remaining there 
all night and proceeding to Toronto the next day, either by rail 
or boat. These routes have not been definitely fixed, but from 
the investigations made and my knowledge of the conditions, 
they seem to offer the best accommodations for the larger num- 
ber of Friends. Yours truly, Joun W. HUTCHINSON. 


Fifth month 2d, 1904. 





A FRIENDLY PILGRIMAGE. 
CHICAGO, DETROIT, TOLEDO, CLEVELAND. 

One has to visit the Friends’ meeting in Chicago in 
order to appreciate the difficulties under which it is 
held. If the auditorium of the Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation Building were the only meeting place for 
Friends in Philadelphia, and within a radius of twenty 
miles of it, and if not more than a hundred members 
of the Society were living within this radius, the situ- 
ation would be somewhat similar. The meeting in 
Chicago is held in a hall at No. 18 Van Buren Street, 
which is reached by an elevator, and as the hall is 
used for many other purposes the members are not 
even allowed to put up a signboard outside the build- 
ing saying that a Friends’ meeting is held there. The 
usual attendance on First-days ranges from fifteen to 
twenty-five, but when notice is sent round that visit- 
ing Friends will be present the gathering is much 
larger. 

On the morning of the 24th the sky was dark and 
the clouds gave promise of April showers, but at least 
fifty persons assembled in the meeting, including 
several young men. After I had delivered my mes- 
sage there were helpful words from Hannah A. Plum- 
mer, and Thomas and Mary Poulson. There are several 
other members of the meeting who frequently speak 
acceptably. The only criticism I heard concerning 
their messages was that most of them are too brief. 
There are enough children connected with the meet- 
ing to form a nice First-day school class, if they were 
not so many miles away from the meeting place. As 
it is, no attempt is made to hold a First-day school. 

Besides attending the meeting on First-day morn- 
ing, while in Chicago I called on a shut-in Friend over 
ninety years of age, and visited five other families. I 
spent Seventh-day night in Oak Park, which is at least 
ten miles west of Chicago, dined on First-day at 
Evanston, twelve miles north of the city, and spent 
the night at Glencoe, eight miles further in the same 
direction. 

It rained all of Second-day, the water sometimes 
coming down in torrents, and the beauties of our 
North Central metropolis were obscured by smoke 
and mud. I went to bed that night in a Pullman ear, 
and awoke the next morning in Detroit. It was no 
longer raining, but the sky was overcast and the air 
was cool and penetrating. I found myself in a clean 
and beautiful city, and in the afternoon a friend took 
me for a drive through the finest residence streets. 

There are only a few members of our branch of the 
Society in Detroit, and most of these appear to be 
members in name only; but Emilie P. Jackson is do- 
ing a real missionary work in this city. She loses no 
opportunity to let others know that she is a Friend, 
and to inform them concerning Friends’ principles 
and testimonies. Our evening meeting was held at 
the home of one of her neighbors, who has a large 
parlor, and although the weather was somewhat in- 
clement there were thirty who came together. A few 
of these had been connected with the other branch of 
Friends, and one or two were children of our mem- 
bers; the rest had come because they wished to learn 
more about Friends. After our meeting for worship 
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we had an informal conference and many questions 
were asked. One of the most difficult to answer, un- 
der the circumstances, was concerning the cause of 
the separation. I told them that it seemed to me the 
dividing line was the vicarious atonement; that Or- 
thodox Friends considered it essential that their 
members should believe in this, while our branch 
leaves its members free to accept this and other doc- 
trines or to reject them, according to the light that 
is given them. 

From Detroit to Toledo was a very short ride. In 
the latter city there are several Friends, belonging 
mostly to New York Yearly Meeting. One of these 
has held a Friends’ meeting in her home on First-days 
for forty years. She is generally joined by a sister, 
and frequently by a cousin, who live near her. In 
the evening we had a drizzling rain, which prevented 
some from coming whose hearts were with us, but we 
numbered twenty when assembled, one of the twenty 
being a granddaughter of Elias Hicks. All seemed 
grateful for the privilege of attending a Friends’ 
meeting, and other ministering Friends would receive 
a warm welcome here. 

On Fifth-day a three hours’ ride, partly along the 
shore of Lake Erie, brought me to Cleveland. Our 
correspondent here, A. Curtin Russell, who is also 
one of our joint committee on isolated members, is 
personally acquainted with all our members living in 
the city, but has found very few who are Friends ex- 
cept inname. One of these was out of town, one was 
indisposed, and two who live at quite a distance were 
kept away by the damp weather. The only one who 
came belongs to the other branch (there is a flour- 
ing Friends’ church in , Cleveland), and we spent 
the evening in pleasant social converse. The next 
morning, after breakfast, father, mother, the chil- 
dren, the family helper and I sat down together to 
await the Divine guidance, and the prayer arose that 
light and strength might be given us for the duties of 
the day. 

This service at Cleveland was the last of my 
Friendly pilgrimage. The morning train brought me 
to Pittsburg. The afternoon was spent with an old 
schoolmate, and the night found me again on a Pull- 
man car. On the morning of Fourth month thirtieth 
the benign countenance of William Penn, looking 
down from the tower of the City Hall, welcomed me 
back to the familiar streets of Philadelphia, after 
an absence of three months and a half. The sun was 
shining brightly, the air was mild, and well-known 
faces ereeted me on the streets. My heart was filled 
with thankfulness for preservation from sickness’ and 
accident during my long journey, and for the loving 
kindness that had everywhere been bestowed upon 


me. E. L 


Some men are events. It is not what they say, or 
what they do, but what they are, that moves the 
world.—Phillips Brooks. 


* & 


Honesty first, then courage, then brains; and all 
are indispensable to make a good citizen.—President 
Roosevelt. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 
CONFERENCE AT MEDIA. 

An educational conference under the management of the 
Committee and Faculty of the Media Friends’ Select School, 
and of Lewis B. Ambler, superintendent of educational interests 
on behalf of the Yearly Meetings’ Committee on Education, 
was held at the Friends’ School Building at Media, Pa., on 


Fourth month 20th, 1904. The subject considered was “ The 
Value of Asthetic Studies in a School Course.” Dr. M. G. 
Brumbaugh was the leading speaker. He took the position 
that the chief value of the esthetic subjects in a school course 
was the development of the feeling side of one’s character, and 
consequently the development of the will, thus showing that 
these subjects are of a high moral value. Mr. Lieper, pastor of 
the Presbyterian Church in Media, discussed the value of music 
in a school course, and Helen Fogg, of Philadelphia, showed the 
value and feasibility of art work in primary and intermediate 
schools. Other phases of the subject were discussed by Louis 
Jacquette Palmer, Principal Watters, of Media public schools; 
Dr. Pratt, of Media; Professors Price, Hayes and Hull, of 
Swarthmore College. The teachers of the school, Anna Beitler 
Smedley and Mary Lieper, had arranged specimens of pupils’ 
work about the school assembly room making an attractive 
and instructive exhibit. The meeting was presided over by 
Louis B. Ambler. This is the third conference held this spring 
under similar auspices, one at Woodstown and the other at 
Moorestown. 

The conference held at Swarthmore College by the Asso- 
ciation of Friends’ Schools was more general in its scope ana 
attendance. The attendance at Media, as at the other confer- 
ences, included the teachers and others interested in the public 
schools of the locality, as well those interested in the 
Friends’ Schools. 


as 


SWARTHMORE NOTES. 


Recently Miss Davies, of the Philadelphia College Settlement, 
lectured on that movement. Her presentation of the subject 
was most pleasing, and the illustrations very instructive. She 
explained the general system of houses which the young people 
occupy, the yards for play and their annual trips to the coun- 
try. 

The Somerville Society continues its efforts to raise money 
for a swimming pool and athletic field. The fund is rapidly in- 
creasing, due to the kindness of graduate Somervilles and the 
efforts of the undergraduate members. Seventh-day, the 30th, 
a “ May-day entertainment” was held, netting a good little 
sum. 

On Fifth-day Professor Brooks, of Cornell, spoke upon “ The 
German Empire.” The lecture was illustrated and the speaker 
was a very pleasing talker. His theme dwelt mainly on the 
question of free discussion. He cites instances where in Ger- 
many a man could not speak even in a doubtful way about the 
Emperor. He must toast King William. 

Professor Brooks likewise lectured before the economics class 

on the question of municipal ownership. He showed a thorough 
knowledge of the matter. 
The class of public speaking gave a recital on Fifth-day even- 
ing. The alumni room was well filled, and the students did 
well. Professor Paul M. Pearson presided. The prevailing 
sentiment was that the recital was a great success. 

The Eunomian Society’s regular meeting on Sixth-day was a 
good gathering. The program was long, but did not lack inter- 
est. It was as follows: Reading, “In the Toils of the Enemy,” 
George L. Broomell; talk, “ The Merger Decision,” Haliday R. 
Jackson; reading, “ Cap and Gown,” George Roberts; debate, 
“ Resolved, That the disfranchisement of the negroes in Mary- 
land is justifiable.” The judges gave the affirmative side the 
decision, while in general debate the house favored the nega- 
tive side. In the way of business a committee was appointed 
to look into remodeling the library, making it more modern. 

On First-day Dr. Holmes spoke on the general standard of a 
man who lives believing in Jesus Christ. He said that belief 
called for a fair attitude towards men, as well as the observ- 
ance of worship on First-day. 


FRIENDS’ CENTRAL SCHOOL. 


On the evening of Fourth month 28th, Friends’ Central de- 
feated the Brown Preparatory School in debate, and so won the 
championship of the Pennsylvania Inter-scholastic League for 
the season of 1903-4. The League is an organization, the in- 
fluence of which is already strongly felt in lifting the stand- 
ard of argument and public speaking among the private schools 
of Philadelphia and vicinity. It was formed in the autumn of 
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1902, through the work of Clarence Gilbert Hoag, instructor in 
English in the University of Pennsylvania, and a number of 
graduates of the University. The membership consists of the 
following institutions: Penn Charter School, Germantown 
Academy, DeLancey School, Haverford Grammar School, 
George School, Swarthmore Preparatory, Brown Preparatory 
and Friends’ Central. Last autumn the preliminary round of 
debates for the present season was held, with the result that 
Brown Preparatory School, Penn Charter School, Germantown 
Academy and Friends’ Central School were victorious. In Sec- 
ond month these schools met in a semi-final round. Brown 
Preparatory School was successful over Penn Charter School, 
and Friends’ Central School over the Germantown Academy. 
On the occasion of the final debate between Brown Prepara- 
tery and Friends’ Central, the lecture room of the latter was 
crowded with friends of both institutions. J. Eugene Baker, 
principal of the Boys’ Department, welcomed the guests, and 
introduced the presiding officer of the evening, J. Russell Smith. 
Ph.D., of the University of Pennsylvania. The judges were 
Hon. Henry R. Edmunds, president of the Board of Education; 
Professor Silas S. Neff, of the Neff College of Oratory, and 
J. I. Robb, of Bryn Mawr. Friends’ Central had proposed as 
the question, “ Resolved, That the United States should adopt 
a more restrictive policy toward immigration.” Brown Prepar- 
atory had chosen the aflirmative side. The speakers were: For 
Brown Preparatory, George C. Dilworth, Charles C. Wolferth 
aud leroy M. Lewis, with David Schneeberg as alternate; for 
Friends’ Central, Clifford C. Collings, William L. Brown and 
Amos J. Peaslee, with Ralph J. Baker as alternate. The former 


Besides the boys already mentioned whose work was highly 
creditable, the following have contributed not a little to the 
result by faithful work on the second team, and by contribut- 
ing the results of their own research: Wilfred J. Birdsall, How- 
ard L. Fussell, William J. Bradley, Edwin Jones, H. Moore 
Hirst, J Bernard Cranston and Newell Alford. 


Joun L. CARVER. 


The United States furnished $80,000,000 of the $295,000,000 
worth of gold which the world produced in 1902. Colorado 
produced $28,000,000, California $16,000,000, and Alaska $8,000,- 
600.—City and State. 


The days of non-political action have gone by for most 
things, but above all they have gone by for the vital ques- 
tions of peace and war. We have got to have it rammed into 
us that it is of no use to place a government in power and 
spend the rest of our time in protesting against what it does. 
The time to protest is polling day. If we want peace we must 
vote it at the polls; it is of no use to vote it at the meetings 
we call to try to unde what we did at the polls—New Age 
(London). 


I believe that the American people really believe in the dig- 
nity of labor, but they do not teach this belief in their public 
schools. We should build such a system of elementary in- 
struction as shall prepare the great masses of children for the 
work that lies before them—a system that will develop an in- 


averaged 19 years of age; the latter 17%. 


favor of the negative. 


The decision was in 
ture. 


telligent interest in the work of the field, the shop and the 
kitchen.—Professor Spillman, of the Department of 


Agricul- 
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CALENDAR OF MEETINGS. 
FIRST-DAY MEETINGS, PHILADELPHIA. 
Under care of Monthly 

Meeting: 
Fifteenth and Race Streets. 

Meeting for worship, 10.30 a.m., 7.30 
p-m. First-day School, 11.30 a.m. 
Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Ave. 
Meeting for worship, 11 a.m., 7.30 p.m 

First-day School, 10 a.m. 

Under the care of Green Street Monthly 
Meeting: 

Fourth and Green Streets. 
Meeting for worship, 10.30 a.m., 7. 
p-m. 


Philadelphia 


Germantown. 

Meeting for worship, 10.30 a.m. First- 
day School, 9.30 a.m. 

Frankford. 

Meeting for worship, 10.30 a.m. First- 
day School, 9.25 a.m. 

Fairhill. 

Meeting for worship, 3.30 p.m. First- 
day School, 2 p.m. 

Under joint care of Philadelphia Month- 
ly Meeting and of Green Street 
Monthly Meeting: 

Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue. 
Meeting for worship, 11 a.m., 7.30 p.m. 
First-day School, 9.30 a.m. 
5th mo. 7 (7th-day).— New York 

Monthly Meeting, at Rutherford Place 

Meeting House, Borough of Manhattan 

at 2.30 p.m. 


5th mo. 7 (7th-day).—Girard Avenue 
(Philadelphia) Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion, at 8 p.m. 


5th mo. 7 (7th-day ).—Meeting of Edu- 
cational Committee’s working or sub- 
committee, Friends’ General Conference, 
in the parlor at 15th and Race Sts., at 2 


p-m. 
5th mo. 8 (Ist-day).—New York and 


Brooklyn Young Friends’ Association, at 
Flushing, L. L, in the Meeting House, 


at 3 o’clock p.m. Subject for the 
course, “Friends and Philosophers.” 
Subject for the meeting, “Spencer.” 


Paper by Rachel W. Underhill; followed 
by general discussion. 


5th mo. 8 (lst-day).—Meeting of the 
Friends of White Plains, N. Y., at the 
home of Mary A. Carpenter, 35 Green- 
ridge Avenue, at 11 a.m. ’ 


5th mo. 8 (lst-day).—Evening meet- 
ings for public worship in Philadelphia, 
at 7.30 p.m. at 15th and Race Streets 
Fourth and Green Streets, 17th and 
Girard Avenue, and 35th and Lancaster 
Avenue (West Philadelphia). 


5th mo. 9 (2d-day).— Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, at Race Street, Phila- 
delphia, at 10 a.m. Ministers and elders 
7th-day before, at 10 a.m. 


The following committee will be glad 
to help any Friends needing aid in secur- 
ing homes for the week of the approach- 


ing Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 
Friends in the city having accommo- 


dations should notify the committee: 
Clarkson Fogg, 1114 Mt. Vernon Street; 
John Comly, corner Fifteenth and Race 
Streets; Martha D. Hough, 1340 Spruce 
Street; Rebecca B. Comly, 1529 Centen- 


nial Avenue; Matilda K. Lobb, 1702 
North Eighteenth Street; Sarah L. 


Haines, 1513 Marshall Street. 


5th mo. 9 (2d-day).—General confer- 
ence of Young Friends’ Association in 
Race Street Meeting House, Philadel- 
phia, at 8 p.m. Chairman, Dr. J. Rus- 
sell Smith, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania; secretary, Mary M. Fox, of the 
Short Creek, Ohio, Association. General 
subject, “ Friends and Politics.” Speak- 
ers, Dr. G. D. Leutscher, George School; 
Thomas B. Hull, Jr., of Baltimore; Anna 
Morris Jackson, of New York; Dr. Wm. 
W. Speakman, of Swarthmore, Pa.; J. 
Hibberd Taylor, of Kennett Square, Pa. 


5th mo. 10 (3d-day).—A meeting of 
the Committee on Mission Work Among 
Women and Children, to consider Flower 
Mission Work, in the Lecture Room of 
the School at Fifteenth and Race Streets, 
at 1.15 p.m.; called by Sarah L. Haines. 


5th mo. 10 (3d-day).—Evening meet- 
ing at Race Street under care of Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting; Philanthropic 
Committee, at 8 p.m., to be addressed 
by Henry W. Wilbur, of New York. 


5th mo. 11 (4th-day).—An adjourned 
meeting of “The Association for the 


Promotion of First-day Schools Within 
the Limits of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 


ing,” in Race Street Meeting House. 
Topies: “What the First-day School 


means to us and what shall be our atti- 
tude in regard to its future?” presented 
in papers by Ellwood Roberts, of Norris- 
town, and George A. Walton, of George 
School. The discussion will be opened 
by Joseph C. Emley, of Malvern, fol- 
lowed by Anna B. Sheppard, of Camden. 
The question, “ How much of the Bible 
and what parts would you have a child 
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learn ?” will be answered by Elizabeth 
Powell Bond, of Swarthmore. 


5th mo. 12 (5th-day).—Evening meet- 
ing at Race Street, under care of Phil- 
anthropic Committee of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, at 7.45. Subject, “ Edu- 
cation of the Colored People.” 


5th mo. 14 (7th-day).—Miami Quar- 
terly Meeting, at Waynesville, Ohio, at 
10 a.m. Ministers and elders, day be- 
fore, at 2 p.m. All standard time. 


5th mo. 14 (7th-day).—Salem Quar- 
terly Meeting at West Meeting House 
near Beloit, O., at 11 a.m. Ministers and 
elders, same day, at 10 a.m. 


5th mo. 15 (Ist-day). — Cornwall 
Friends’ Association, at the home of 
Charles C. Cocks. Henry Wilbur is ex- 
pected to be present. 


5th mo. 16 (2d-day).—Fairfax Quar- 
terly Meeting, at Hopewell, Va., at 10 
a.m. Ministers and elders, 7th-day be- 
fore, at 3 p.m. 


5th mo. 18 (4th-day).—Easton and 
Granville Half-Yearly Meeting, at 11 
a.m. Ministers and elders, day before, 
at 3 p.m. 


Sth mo. 21 (7th-day).—Short Creek 
Quarterly Meeting, at Concord, O., at 11 
a.m. Ministers and elders, day before 
at 2 p.m. 


5th mo. 23 (2d-day).—Warrington 
Quarterly Meeting, at Piper Creek, Md., 
at 10 a.m. Ministers and elders, 7th- 
day before, at 2 p.m. 

5th mo. 23 (2d-day).—New York 
Yearly Meeting, at 15th Street and 
Rutherford Place, New York city. Busi- 
ness sessions begin at 10 a.m., in joint 
Ministers and elders, Seventh- 
day preceding, at 10 a.m. 

Friends expecting to attend who wish 
lodging at the meeting house or outside 
should communicate early with Jennie C. 
Kitchin, 55 Park Street, Jersey City, 
5. J 


session. 


WALL PAPER of 


Attractive Styles 


Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co. 


1624 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


5 
S. F. Balderston’s Son, 
Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 
Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 Spring Garden Street, Philad’a. 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
UNDERTAKER 


TELEPHONE 
1313 VINE STREET 


ESTABLISHED 1860 








Y. F. A. Building, 
140 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


FOR FRIENDS AND OTHERS. 
Restful Homelike 


Table d’hote 25 cents. 


Dinner, 12 to 2 p.m. 
Breakfast, 7 to 8.30a.m. Supper, 6 to7 p.m. 


COMFORTABLE ROOMS: 
One occupant, 75 cents per night ; $3 per week. 
Two occupants, 50 cents each, per night; 
$2 each, per week. 


Address ELIZA H. WORRELL, Clerk. 
Phone 1-33-55. 


Convenient 


Stenography, Typewriting, — 
Mimeographing and Reporting. 


LYDIA ARETE CONN, 
805 Provident Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


EASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients received. 
Twenty-five years’ experience; late First Assistant 
Physician in Middletown, N. Y., State Hospital; visit 
before deciding. C. Spencer Kinney, M. D., Eas- 
ton, Pa. 


STENOGRAPHER Geo. B. cock, 


Girard Building and 
216 W. Coulter St. 
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Greatly Reduced Rates to Los Angeles 
and San Francisco, via South- 
ern Railway. 


On Fourth month 22d to 30th, inclu- 
sive, special excursion tickets will be sold 
to Los Angeles and San Francisco, via 
Southern Railway, account General Con- 
ference Methodist Episcopal Church and 
National Association of Retail Grocers, 
at very low rates, tickets good to return 
until Sixth month 30th, 1904. Round 
trip rate from Philadelphia, $66.75. Pro- 
portionate low rates from other points. 

In addition to the Standard Pullman 
Drawing-room Sleeping-cars, operated 
daily, the Southern Railway operates on 
fast trains, tri-weekly, high-class, per- 
sonally conducted vestibuled excursion 
Sleeping-cars between Washington, Los 
Angeles and San Francisco without 
change, via Atlanta, New Orleans and El 
Paso, in which the double berth rate is 
only $8.50. 

Excursion Sleeping-cars leave Wash- 
inton at 7.10 p.m. on Second-day, Fourth- 
day and Sixth-day. 

Chas. L. Hopkins, District Passenger 
Agent, Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., will furnish all 
information. 


Counting the Cost 


Thirty-six Dollars Each Year 
Tnree Dollars a Month 


Ten Cents a Day 


On the average, will secure to you $7,000 at the end 


of twenty years. 


Should you die the day after the policy is issued your 


family gets the $7,000. 


Larger amounts in proportion. 


We will lend 
you money 
on this policy 


lt may be 
surrendered 
Jor cash 


After three years it will be in full force for nearly 
welve Years Longer, no premiums being required. 


Free Booklet with full information by mail. 


and think and—act. 


Get this, 


Penn Mutual Life 


Insurance Co. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Assets, $62,000,000. 


Surplus, $7,500,000. 





